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THE WORK OF NFRB 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of NF RB, held on 
Friday June 4 at the Lesser Conway Hall, concluded the most 
successful year in the history of the Bureau, and laid plans for 
further expansion in the near future. 


ORGANIZATION 

The increase in paid and voluntary staff necessitated by the 
growth in membership and activity has made it necessary to 
expand the premises of the Bureau. Another room has already 
been taken and it is hoped to acquire still further space in the 
course of the year. A second telephone line will also be installed. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The growth in membership recorded in the last issue has 
continued, and the figure of 637 was reached on June 1. Over 
200 members have joined in the past year, the most rapid rise 
being in the period November 1936 to January 1937 as the result 
of a special campaign organized by W. A. Nield. 


RESEARCH 

Pamphlets on Compensation and the Forty Hour Week have 
now been completed and are about to be published. Work on 
the Soctalization of the Gas Industry and the New Deal in France 
has unfortunately been held up. An important memorandum on 
the Democratization of the Armed Forces is nearing completion, 
and work is proceeding on Economic Planning Machinery and 
the Distribution of Primary Commodities. Memoranda have been 
received on Czechoslovakia, the Migration of Population, and Nazi 
Propaganda Methods. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Two books have been published under our auspices this quarter. 
Public Enterprise, edited by Dr W. A. Robson, is the largest single 
work for which N F RB has been responsible, and has met with 
a very favourable reception. It is the most considerable con- 
tribution yet made dealing with this important aspect of govern- 
ment, and should be an indispensable work of reference for a 
considerable period of time. The Road to War, a sequel to Inquest 
on Peace, by Vigilantes, was chosen as a Topical Book by the Left 
Book Club, and has achieved a success as great as that of its 
predecessor. 
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The following figures show the steady expansion in the circula- 
tion of our pamphlets and Quarterly Journal over the last three 
years : 

1934-5 1935-6 1936-7 
11,351 12,357 103799 

This last figure for 1936-7 does not include sales through 
Gollancz for the half year ending March 1937. When these are 
available the previous figures will be considerably surpassed. 
The increased circulation of the new Quarterly will also only 
become evident in this half year. 


SWEDEN 

Arrangements for the expedition to Sweden are well in hand. 
The bulk of the party will travel by car va Denmark. Accom- 
modation at Stockholm will be at the Hotel Regina, which is 
conveniently situated near the centre of the city. Thanks are due 
to the Swedish Legation for their help in securing introductions and 
literature. About thirty members are proposing to join the party. 


CONFERENCES 

The One-Day Conference on Czechoslovakia held in London 
on April 17 was a great success. The speakers included Dr Eltz 
and M. Vojtisek, who were visiting England under the auspices 
of the IPC, and Lt-Com. Edgar Young. The Conference was 
followed by a dinner at which the Czech Minister Plenipotentiary, 
M. Jan Masaryk, spoke. The Conference on Industrial Legislation 
fixed for May 29-30 had unfortunately to be postponed owing to 
lack of support. . 

In spite of this, Conferences have tended to become an 
increasingly popular feature of the work of the Bureau. The 
Oxford Conference on the Popular Front achieved a record attend- 
ance, which seems likely to be eclipsed by the Conference on Public 
Enterprise, to be held in London on June 13 in connection with 
the exhibition that G. D. H. Cole is organizing for Collett’s book- 
shop. The discussion group held during the Autumn was also very 
valuable in stimulating interest in research, and it is hoped to repeat 
the experiment this year. Further dinners will also be arranged. 

The General Secretary, John Parker MP, would be glad to 
hear from anyone requiring further information on the work of 
N FRB at 37 Great James Street, WC1. 

Communications concerning the Quarterly should be sent to 
the Editor, H. D. Hughes, at the same address. We hope that 
readers will take advantage of the invitation on page 7 to con- 
tribute to a discussion on one of the most important problems 
now facing the Labour Movement. Contributions should be sent 


in not later than September 1. 
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ARMS AND THE SLUMP 
Aylmer Vallance 


City Editor of the New Statesman and Nation 


When the British Government embarks on a {1,500 million 
Five Years’ Plan of Rearmament, thus devoting to preparations 
for contingent war over 6% of the entire national income, and 
when this vast expenditure on war material coincides with intensive 
rearming in half the civilized countries of the world, it is idle to 
suppose that there will be no marked reactions on general economic 
conditions. 

Some of those reactions—a world-wide scramble for steel 
which has sent up British steel prices by 25%, hectic speculation 
(followed by a temporary collapse of the ‘boomlet’) in non- 
ferrous metals, widespread profiteering and uncontrolled waste 
in munitions contracts—are already familiar. Others are less 
patent to the eye and in some cases have not yet fully ‘ ripened’. 
It is to these that this note is designed to invite attention. 


INFLATION 


In the first place, the fact that nearly one third of the five 
years’ expenditure on British armaments is to be met by borrowing 
is of real importance in the monetary sphere. We are, by common 
consent, on the verge of a ‘ boom” phase in the trade cycle. The 
increasing demand for banking advances to finance the expansion 
of turnover in non-armament industries and trades should normally 
involve sales by the banks of part of their large gilt edged invest- 
ment holdings. Such sales, however, would almost certainly lead 
to depreciation of stock market values of ‘ gilts ’, and consequently 
to a rise in the level of long term interest rates, directly counter 
to the desires of a Government which proposes to issue a series 
of loans on rearmament account. 

The alternative—an increase of cash reserves pumped into 
the joint stock banks by the Bank of England—is therefore prob- 
able. But this means a corresponding increase in banking deposits, 
or, in other words, an inflation of public purchasing power. The 
already incipient rise in the price level seems likely, over the next 
year or two, to make considerable progress. 


A SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY 


Apart, however, from the monetary technique involved in 
the financing of rearmament, there are two salient features in 
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this country’s immediate ‘ prosperity’ which should give pause 
to the most sanguine optimist. 

Orders placed by the Defence Departments have tended 
naturally to accentuate the economic emphasis which the post- 
Ottawa tariff system has placed on the home market. If order- 
books are full—and Government contracts for Army, Navy and 
Air Force requirements cover a wide range of trades—there is no 
great incentive to ‘work up’ export business. Indices of British 
export trade and domestic productivity are displaying a significant 
divergence of trend. When the temporary stimulus of munitions 
demand is no longer operative, the slump occasioned by even a 
slight diminution of foreign demand may be cataclysmic. 


OVER DEVELOPMENT 


A still more serious distortion of economic equilibrium under 
the pressure of rearmament is to be found in the hyper-development 
of plant destined for the production of capital goods. In a 
healthy economy the means of production designed for the satis- 
faction of ‘consumer’ and ‘capital’ demand should be more 
or less balanced. When investment in the production of capital 
goods exceeds, as it is now exceeding, the development of industries 
catering for the consumer, the set-up for a capitalist slump 
is obviously being staged. 

In these circumstances there are two remedial courses of 
action which Labour should pursue. 


FREER TRADE 

In so far as reductions of tariffs can be secured, expansion 
of import-export trade is a potentially useful counter-weight to 
the present precarious reliance of industry on the home market. 
If the British Government fails to give, at the Imperial Conference, 
a positive lead in the direction of liberalization of commerce, it 
will be inviting, in 1939 or 1940, a slump of unparalleled severity. 


INCREASED CONSUMING POWER 


Secondly, the imperative need under existing and prospective 
conditions is to take all possible steps to ensure that consumer 
demand does not fall out of step with investment in the capital 
industries. Equilibrium in the economic structure can be main- 
tained only if mass purchasing power is kept in alignment with 
rising prices of retail commodities and the expanded aggregate of 
plant producing durable goods. 
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WAGES TO BALANCE ARMS 


It follows that Labour—quite apart from any question of 
pressing for a more equitable distribution of incomes and leisure 
—should lose no time in putting forward demands for higher 
nominal wages. 

Only by a proportionate increase all round of salaries and 
wages can balance in the economy resulting from vast rearma- 
ment expenditure be -maintained. 

Whether the preservation of the capitalist system can be 
regarded as a worth while objective may be an arguable point ; 
but if it is to be saved from another crisis even more catastrophic 
than that witnessed in 1930-31, purchasing power over consump- 
tion goods must be maintained by raising the wage level in con- 
formity with the rise of prices which inflationary rearmament 
expenditure is already bringing about. 


POLITICS AND PUBLICITY 


What is wrong with Labour Propaganda? We publish below 
three statements of individual opinion by writers who have had ex- 
perience of propaganda work in different sections of the movement. 
Readers who have other views are invited to contribute them to a dis- 
cussion in the next issue of the Quarterly. 


1 THE ORGANIZATION OF PROPA- 
GANDA 


Maurice Webb 


Liaison Officer between the Daily Herald and the Labour Party. 


If the Labour Party is to command greater public support, 
revision of its present methods of propaganda is essential. That 
this is being increasingly recognized, both among those most 
closely concerned and Party workers, is all to the good. Having 
agreed that improvement is desirable and possible, it should not 
be difficult to devise a technique of propaganda which will be 
practicable yet within the Party’s capacity. 

In urging the introduction of new methods, certain important 
factors must not be overlooked. Many of the propaganda schemes 
and ideas now being put forward are theoretically attractive, 
but are quite impracticable, no consideration having been given 
either to the Party’s resources or the distinctive nature of political 
campaigning. 


THE BASIS OF PUBLICITY 

It is little use thinking of Labour propaganda on the scale 
of a big commercial undertaking about to market new merchandise. 
For one thing, the Party has not got the necessary financial re- 
sources. It is true that the possibilities of raising money have 
by no means been fully explored and that an ambitious propaganda 
campaign would create revenue producing interest, but at its 
best, the Party’s income centrally and locally will never permit 
vast expenditure on publicity. 

Even if the money were available it is unsound to assume 
that the popularizing of a Party’s programme requires the same 
technique as the increasing of the demand for some saleable com- 
modity. 

THE TIME FACTOR 


A commercial campaign usually aims at the creation of 
maximum interest at once. It then maintains interest at a high 
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degree of intensity in order to have a “constant climax” in the 
way of recurring sales. Any experienced political organizer knows 
that it would be folly to maintain a political campaign in such 
a way. 

How many elections have been lost because interest reached 
its maximum point too soon and fizzled out before the decisive 
day ? Whether the campaign be the general long term one con- 
ducted between elections, or the actual election campaign, the 
climax is the same—to get the greatest possible number of votes 
on polling day. The methods in common commercial use are not 
suitable without adaptation for this basically different type of 
campaigning. 

Yet the technical knowledge acquired by practised adver- 
tisers and publicists can be of great value to the Party. It is, 
indeed, essential. Their methods adapted for service in the 
political medium could rapidly expand the effectiveness of Labour 
propaganda. 


REORGANIZATION: 


The first practical step which could, in my view, be taken 
is to establish at the centre a permanent Propaganda Advisory 
Board. It should not be too big. Nine people would be sufficient, 
say three in each of the following—expert advertisers ; persons 
experienced in political campaigning ; and representatives of the 
National Executive Committee who are closely concerned with the 
definition of policy. 

With such a Board, the Party would have at its disposal the 
expert advice in coordinated form of persons experienced in the 
three elements of political publicity. There is already a wide field 
of work for them to tackle. Propaganda will not be made more 
effective merely by running more meetings or by putting out more 
and better leaflets. Such routine expansion is taking place now, 
but it is an error to assume that it is solving the Party’s problem 
to any great degree. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


The first requirement is a correct understandin; of the psycho- 
logical background of our propaganda, which I rega:d as of greater 
importance than the particular methods of presentation to be 
adopted. 

Vast sections of the public remain completely unaffected by 
our present propaganda. What is the reason? What is it in 
their outlook which resists the influence of the Labour Party ? 
These are urgent questions which the Board I have suggested 
could set out to answer. Unless by thorough examination we 
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have a clear picture of the attitude of mind of those we desire 
to persuade, we shall never strike the appropriate note, and, until 
we do, the most skilful methods will not get us very far. 

Having determined the most effective line of approach, the 
Board could then proceed with the following tasks. 

To devise a technique of propaganda within the Party’s 
capacity to carry through, to determine the underlying ideas 
and propositions to be publicised, to prepare effective and prac- 
ticable working methods, to investigate their effect when applied, 
and generally to direct the job of putting the Party and its policy 
“across ’. 


TECHNIQUE 

Without a central unit having the special function of direct- 
ing propaganda on clearly defined lines and towards specific objec- 
tives, the present haphazard and only partially effective efforts 
will continue. With it, the rest of the Party’s activity would be 
related to a planned method of campaign, and the workers in the 
constituencies stimulated and guided by competent central direction. 

The chief weakness, in my view, of our present propaganda 
is that it is either prepared to suit the existing supporter, or for 
the person with some degree of political interest. Rarely is it designed 
to impress the non-politically minded mass. In language, theme, 
and general presentation, it is produced to satisfy opinion within 
the Party. It is in this inability to make a sharp distinction 
between propaganda designed to influence existing supporters and 
propaganda aimed at persons normally uninterested in politics of 
any kind, that the Labour Party is most seriously at fault. 


TACT AND TACTICS 

I see most of the local news-sheets.turned out by Divisional 
Parties. Few of them have much chance of being read outside 
Party circles, in spite of big circulations. Apart from unattractive 
make-up and text, they devote most space to matter of purely 
domestic interest to members. And frequently with surprising 
tactlessness. 

For instance, a certain Divisional Party in the West Riding 
runs a monthly news-sheet. They deliver 10,000 every month, 
and thus have a unique support-building instrument at their dis- 
posal. On two occasions recently they have reproduced cartoons 
by a Left critic of the Labour Party in which he ridicules and 
attacks the leaders of the Labour Party in the most malicious 
fashion. (Incidentally the cartoons were a gross misrepresentation 
of the Party’s position.) Twenty thousand copies of an effective 
argument for refusing to support the Labour Party have thus been 
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duly delivered by a Divisional Party which is presumably trying 
to persuade people to vote for their candidate. What they have, 
in effect, said to them is: ‘‘ Our Party is stupid and reactionary, 
its leaders are frauds, we are half-wits for having them as leaders, 
and you, if you are wise, will never give support to such a Party.” 
They have probably influenced some thousands of people against 
the Party, merely for the satisfaction the individual officers 
concerned have got out of showing that they approve the views 
of a certain section within the Party. 


A FREE, STRONG AND HAPPY BRITAIN 


The almost complete absence of any patriotic note is also 
in my view, a weakness of Labour propaganda. 

In France and Russia, love of country is not despised by the 
Left, but is a prominent feature of their propaganda. In this 
country we allow the Tories to monopolize and cleverly use the 
ordinary man’s genuine and healthy pride in his nationality. 

By indulging in attacks upon patriotism, referring to our 
history, quite erroneously, as a long record of tyranny and war- 
mongering, and generally being cynical about national spirit and 
tradition, we antagonize large sections of opinion. There is a 
patriotism and pride of race which is higher than flag-waving and 
socially valuable. Labour should appeal to it ceaselessly. 


SLOGANS 


It is the absence of simple coherent ideas which makes much 
of our present propaganda ineffective. We are always trying 
to convey too much, and rarely leave a clear-cut proposition in 
the mind of the average person. It is the constant impact of 
an idea which finally gets an indifferent or opposing mind thinking 
in new terms. Future campaigns should be planned around simple 
comprehensible ideas. For example, the Party might profitably 
decide to spend three months putting across the idea that “‘ Labour 
rule is efficient”. Everything said or written in the campaign 
should be designed to prove the soundness of this claim. 

The new programme forms an admirable basis for planned 
campaigns of this kind provided they are not confined to its detailed 
proposals. These should be used to illustrate and support a series 
of general abstract propositions. 

For example, it would not be wise to sustain a three months’ 
campaign solely around the proposal to nationalize the Bank 
of England, but “Let the nation’s wealth serve the people’s wel- 
fare” would be a good basis for a campaign in which Labour’s 
finance proposals were prominently featured. 
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One could say much more on this question if space permitted. 
But the essential thing is to establish a competent directing 
authority to tackle the whole problem on up-to-date lines. We 
all have ideas and notions. The Board I have suggested would 
sort them out, and begin to apply those which are found to be 
effective and practicable. 


2 THE HUMAN APPEAL 
Hinley Atkinson 


Agent of the London Labour Party. 


ORGANIZATION 


Labour Propaganda is the presentation of our policy by any 
or all methods of publicity. It includes speaking in all its forms, 
from workshop argument to the radio broadcast; writing, from 
chalking a pavement to a giant poster, from a leaflet'to a librarv. 
Organization is not strictly propaganda, but in the Labour Party 
it is so much part of the method of conducting it as to be an 
important factor. Distribution, for example, is as important to 
the leaflet as is the printer. 

Many of the more vocal critics of Labour’s propaganda are 
concerned only with their dissatisfaction with Party policy, a 
separate problem which must not be mistaken for the propaganda 
of accepted policy. Legitimate objects of criticism include speakers 
and speeches, literature and its subject-matter, as well as the 
organization necessary to make use of them. But those who are 
most thoughtful would say, with some justification, that their 
criticism of Labour’s propaganda is due to some lack in its general 
character rather than in any particular branch of it. 


TECHNIQUE 


Everybody admits, of course, that there is great scope for 
improvement in the execution of all branches of our propaganda 
without any fundamental changes in its character—more speakers 
and better organization of meetings; provision of more effective 
literature by making use of the wonderful art and technique 
of modern printing both in type and lay-out. We tend to forget 
that, in this age when printed matter is so plentiful as to become 
a nuisance and much of it so beautiful as to be classed with the 
fine arts, the drab, shoddy and indistinctive, whatever literary 
or informative value it may possess, does not command that atten- 
tion which is essential if it is to fulfil its purpose. We could 
enormously improve the effectiveness of our propaganda by this 
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improvement in quality and by the more scientific use of our 
organization in its service. 

But it is argued with force that though much of our Party 
publicity, both nationally and locally, is now relatively high in 
its technical qualities, even in areas where organization secures 
an adequate distribution our propaganda fails to influence non- 
Labour public opinion to any marked degree. 

This admission that our propaganda, even at its highest 
standard, does not stir the imagination of those to whom it is 
primarily addressed sets the measure of our problem. It is perhaps 
a platitude to state that unless the millions of non-politically 
minded electors can have Labour’s policy presented imaginatively, 
to rivet their attention, Labour in Power will remain an aspira- 
tion; but it is so vitally important that we should never lose 


sight of it. 
HUMAN APPEAL 


What then is wrong in the character of our propaganda? 
One of its principal defects is that it is too propagandist in the 
Party political sense. Despite a measure of success in the simplica- 
tion of our political terminology, our publicity is still written 
in language which presumes some knowledge of political and social 
science and an interest in them. Our propaganda is largely an 
invitation to support certain proposals many of which do not 
convey a sense of anything tangible to those to whom they are 
offered. Five out of every six electors are not interested in politics 
except in so far as they are interpreted to them in their own personal 
or social needs, or those of their fellows. For this reason, political 
jargon should be eliminated as far as possible from our propaganda. 

This publicity of political needs and remedies interpreted 
into the language of popular comprehension logically leads to 
the statement of our policy designed along lines of the most effec- 
tive human appeal. Take, for example, Nationalization of the 
Banks, with all its technical implications. It must remain a vital 
plank in our platform, but to make it a major subject for popular 
propaganda is to ignore the fact that its technicalities, its remote- 
ness from everyday reality, rob it of that element of interest which 
is essential to attract the average elector. For publicity purposes 
there should be an emphasis on items in our programme which 
by stirring the emotions arouse the social conscience on all those 
matters which are of primary importance in the lives of the people. 
A persistent propaganda on these lines will build up a conscious- 
ness of social evils and a belief in the remedies which the Labour 
Party advocates. 

Certain safeguards will be necessary, no doubt, to secure 
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that our policy does not become too “ popularized”. The core 
of constructive political thought must continue to develop. But 
at this stage in our Party’s development the great need is for a 
volume of popular support for the constructive policy already 
worked out. 

These changes in the character of our propaganda will necessi- 
tate the employment of modern publicity technique, but they 
mean something more than attractive lay-out or pictures in the 
production of leaflets and pamphlets. They involve a revolutionary 
change in the presentation of the essentials of our’ case whether 
from the platform, in the popular press or in our literature. 


THE LESSON OF LONDON 


It would be unfair to regard this problem of propaganda up 
to and at the next General Election as parallel with that which 
preceded the London County Council Elections of 1937. There 
are many wide differences which cannot be discussed here, but it 
can be said that for purposes of the LCC Elections much was 
achieved along the lines indicated above—a planned and cohesive 
campaign over a period of months; a theme running throughout 
the whole of the publicity, defining and concentrating the issues 
of the election ; first-class technical publicity ; and the presentation 
of Labour’s case with the maximum of human appeal. 

The effects of this planned and original propaganda were 
wider than the remarkable response of the electorate, for they 
included a cooperative effort by members and Parties which is 
one of the happiest features of our recent Party history. What 
was achieved in London, both in Party morale and public response, 
is the crying need of our wider Movement. It can be done if the 
problem is faced with determination, initiative, and a tolerant 
appreciation of the difficulties. 


3 A CALL TO ACTION 


John Lewis 
Organizer of Regional Groups for the Left Book Club 
Labour Candidate for Yarmouth 1935 


PAST AND PRESENT 

The success of propaganda does not depend entirely on the 
technical skill that is brought to bear upon it, but also upon a 
keen sense of current political realities and the possession of a 
real answer to modern problems. The Labour Movement did 
good propaganda work so long as it was not afraid of socialism 
and really anxious to awaken the masses of the people. The 
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ILP in particular with its famous Elihu tracts like Milk and 
Postage Stamps must have converted thousands to socialism. 
At the same time Fred Henderson of Norwich was writing some 
of the most lucid expositions of socialist economics that have 
ever been penned. The immense vogue of the Fabian Tracts 
indicates that at that time there was real scope for ‘ Gas and Water 
Socialism? because substantial concessions could be won under 
capitalism and humanitarians could exert a considerable influence 
on affairs. 

But circumstances have changed. Utopian Socialism makes 
no appeal to an age which is hard up against grim realities. People 
are now convinced that socialism is not pure moonshine. What 
they want to know is how to effect the transition. The nature 
of the London Passenger Transport Board with its ‘ non-profit ’ 
income of {7,000,000 which cannot be touched to improve con- 
ditions has blown a little on the ‘ gas and water’ principle. It is 
increasingly difficult to win even moderate reforms without seriously 
damaging the capitalist structure of society. Finally people want 
to be told today exactly what is involved in socialism rather than 
to be converted to socialism. They are inclined to admit to being 
socialists, but not to the real implications of socialism. They wish 
therefore to achieve socialism without struggle, without expro- 
priation, without financial shock to finance, without interfering 
with the possibility of making profits. 


A CALL TO ACTION 

Three facts are of particular relevance for all progressives 
today: the new forms of monopoly organization designed to cut 
costs, restrict output and constitute a more powerful competitive 
unit ; the economic and political structure of Fascism ; the inter- 
national situation. It is therefore the explanation of and answer 
to these urgent problems that are wanted today. But owing to 
the extreme peril to capitalist society of any large scale enlighten- 
ment and consequent mass movement successful propaganda 
alarms those who want above all things a quiet life, even if they 
happen to be socialists. Propaganda gets nearer the bone today 
than ever before. It is no longer mild, intellectual truth but a 
call to action. For instance, a really effective propaganda cam- 
paign by the Labour Party on behalf of Spain at the present 
moment would probably be so successful as seriously to embarrass 
the Labour Party leaders. It would compel the Government to 
put a stop to Fascist aggression, that would be serious to the 
continued existence of the Fascist States. But the fall of Fascism 
might mean a Communist Germany, which many Labour people 
would regard as a disaster. 
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Nearly every possible line of successful propaganda today 
would have the effect of uniting the working class, producing 
results greatly to the distaste of capitalists, encouraging a militant 
spirit and frightening the timid. Hence so far from desiring effec- 
tive propaganda, a great many people rather desire to damp things 
down. 


MODERN NEEDS 


Where there is a real desire to do the courageous thing propa- 
ganda will today take on a form specially suited to these new 
conditions. 


1 Leaflets 


The rapid issue of leaflets on immediate issues, e.g. on local 
strikes, The Busmen Demand the Right to Live a little Longer ; the 
Hendon Air Pageant; the defence of civil liberties. 


2 Pamphlets 


The issue of penny pamphlets on urgent current issues such 
as the Coronation, Abyssinia, Spain. 


3 Local Publications 


The issue of authoritative topical books or booklets which 
must be produced and distributed at top speed before the ‘ topic’ 
is forgotten. Examples are the New Statesman pamphlets, the 
booklets on the Unemployment Insurance Acts, the Cambridge 
Scientists’ book on Air Raid Precautions and The Inquest on Peace 
and The Road to War by “ Vigilantes ”’. 


4 Books 


There is, as the Left Book Club has discovered, an enormous 
demand for full length books provided they mean business and 
are not merely academic, and if they can be produced cheaply 
enough. 


5 Films and Plays 


Films and plays are doing a big work of their own today, but 
you can’t write a successful propaganda play all about doing 
nothing. Waiting for Lefty would not be popular with all trade 
union leaders. Not all ‘socialists’ want people to believe that 
things are going well in Russia, as the film Jn the Land of the 
Soviets would suggest. The Left Book Club has now a scheme for 
combining the groups with Kino and the Unity Theatre movement 
for an organized development of left plays and films throughout 
next autumn and winter in connection with all its 600 groups. 

1 
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6 Pictorial Statistics 


Not nearly enough has been made of the Viennese method 
of demonstrating statistics. This should be done not only in 
books, pamphlets and leaflets, but on socialist display stations 
on the model of the Empire Marketing Board, and in shop windows. 
There should be a network of such stations covering England. 


7 Posters 


Cartoons also should not be confined to newspapers and books, 
but should be drawn on ten foot square boards and displayed in 
the streets as was done at the Ipswich Labour Fete of a few years 
ago, when Barlow was employed for a fortnight to draw and paint 
huge cartoons and models, subsequently pulled through the streets 
on lorries. The Christian Arts Group in East London are doing 
similar work. 


8 Special Methods 


Once a real ‘ Left’ movement gets going specialists in music, 
art, poetry, cinema and advertising will be drawn in and will be 
fertile in suggestion and eager to help. A ‘ go-slow’ socialism 
attracts nobody and is not inclined to welcome activism of any 
kind or the interesting and exciting type of propaganda which 
leads to action. 


9 Education 


In conclusion, there is an immense field of work for propaganda 
among children. All the present education, school display work 
and song is either jingo or conventional or of the neutral type 
which is in effect reactionary. The children need books, pictures, 
plays, songs and displays which teach or assume not only a socialist 
point of view but a militant socialist attitude on current problems. 


PROPAGANDA PAYS 


In general such propaganda meets with such an immediate 
response that it soon pays its way. Great financial resources are 
not so necessary as is sometimes supposed. It is the propaganda 
which does not appeal to the urgent needs of the workers, which 
does not call to action, that is expensive just because it has to be 
put across to a lethargic public and because its real aim is to keep 
them quiet. It is only such propaganda that needs to be financed 
by the rich. The workers themselves will pay for militant 
propaganda. 
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WASTE IN LIFE INSURANCE 
AN INSURANCE AGENT 


The close linking of commerce and industry with insurance 
makes the nationalization of the latter an essential part of a general 
plan of socialism. It is in this context that the problem is here 
considered, though large benefits to policyholders and reductions 
in costs could be achieved by the immediate nationalization of 
insurance within the existing economic system. 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


The Life Assurance Act 1774, which is still in force, made it 
illegal for one person to insure the life of another unless he possessed 
an ‘insurable interest’ in that life, a term indicating pecuniary 
interest. This prevented the frequent and interesting practice of 
gambling on the lives of public men. 

Ordinary life insurance as it is today may be divided into 
two types. One covers the risk of death as its principal aim, 
whilst the other type, known as endowment insurance, is in the 
nature of a savings bank combined with a cover against the risk 
of death during the period of the policy. 

Policyholders under either type may be placed in two groups. 
Firstly there is the ‘non profit’ policyholder, and secondly the 
‘with profit’ policyholder. 

In the first group the sum assured is fixed and shows a small 
increase over the total paid in premiums. In the second group, 
for which higher premiums are paid, there is a fixed minimum 
sum assured which usually shows an extremely small increase over 
the total paid in premiums. The policyholder with this type of 
policy is, however, in the position of a shareholder in the company 
in that he is paid at regular intervals a dividend from the profits 
of the company. The dividend is calculated on the sum assured 
and is added to it. This ‘ bonus’, as it is called, may be cashed 
immediately on receipt for a greatly reduced amount. From this 
it will be seen that during the period of the policy the insured is 
really a type of deferred shareholder. 

Unfortunately the temptation to indulge in a fairly safe 
speculation has led people to take out endowment insurances on 
a ‘with profit? basis, rather than to spend the premiums on larger 
insurances payable on their deaths. In addition the fierce and 
wasteful competition between the insurance companies has led to 
a habit of estimating profits for many years to come which is 
extremely deceptive to the layman. 
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The holder of a policy of ordinary life insurance is in the main 
fairly treated by the companies, getting in most cases a better 
return for his money than he could possibly obtain by small yearly 
investments. It is when we turn to policies for under {100 and 
with premiums payable at more frequent intervals than one month 
that the defects inherent in the present system are not only magni- 
fied but have added to them many faults peculiar to this type of 
life insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Industrial life insurance is a modification of ordinary life 
insurance. The premiums are paid weekly, and sums assured 
of less than {100 may be had. {100 is, however, not the upward 
limit, and premiums of §s per week or more may be paid to provide 
the larger sums assured. 

Of these premiums the collector or agent, as he is called, 
takes something like 25% as a commission. Unfortunately, the 
agents as a class are not well trained men. The majority of them 
drift in from other employment and their knowledge of the require- 
ments of the policyholder is slight. Consequently their aim becomes 
rather the collection of premiums than advising the prospective 
policyholders as to the correct type of policy. This army of 
untrained men who, through the fault of their companies who do 
not train them, are placed in the position of debt collectors, has 
produced the great evil of industrial insurance, lapsed policies. 

Here it is perhaps appropriate to quote from the report of a 


government commission on industrial insurance : 

Statistics as to the numerical movement of the business in the year 1929 which 
have been specially provided by the offices are given in the Appendix A. The figures 
indicate that as against nearly 1o million policies issued in that year (excluding ‘ not- 
taken-up’ cases) the number discontinued was somewhere over 6 millions, in the 
case of 1} millions of which, however, free policies or surrender values were granted, 
leaving the number of lapsed policies as 44 millions. These figures may be taken 
broadly as typical. Most of the lapses occur within a few months after the policies 
are effected, and very often before any large amount of premium has been paid on 
them. In the aggregate the loss to the payers of the premiums must, nevertheless, 
be considerable. What is certain is that those who have taken policies which have 
lapsed within a short time, and the vast majority of whom have entered into the 
contract under the pressure of the agent or other canvasser, have had in assurance 
cover the value of not more than one fifth of the premiums they have paid. (Cohen 
Report on Industrial Life Insurance.) 


A COMPARISON 


Policies of industrial insurance may be either endowment or 
life, with profits or without, and it is extremely instructive to 
compare the benefits of an industrial policy with those of the 
corresponding ordinary life policy. The industrial policy is shown 


to be far inferior to ordinary branch policies; if the average 
11* 
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industrial policy holder had spent his money monthly on an ordinary 
life policy he would have got a much better return for it. 

Much of the difference is in the expense of collecting, in that 
the agent secures 25% of the premium throughout the life of the 
policy, or an equivalent amount is paid in wages to the collectors 
and additional administrators. 

Thus industrial insurance which should be the cheapest form 
of insurance is in reality the dearest, while millions of pounds 
every year are wasted, by people living in poverty, on policies 
which they cannot afford, and which are soon lapsed. The money 
wasted goes in administrative expenses and payments of agents’ 
wages and commissions. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

Apart from the question of social policy, there is a strong 
economic case for bringing the immense funds of the Life Offices 
under national control. The figures given below show the amount 
of money saved by the small investor. The proportion invested 
in insurance, excluding National Health, but including Friendly 
Societies, is about 334% of the total. 


Latest figures 
Type of Savings f 


National Health Insurance: Approved Societies, amount contributed 


by employees : ae as re fe x a a 59,400,090 
Post Office Savings Bank ae a Se s Fs Se Ss 305,710,000 
Do. Government Holdings an 50 on AG 37 ae Sr 194,530,000 
Trustee Savings Bank .. as ee cic cA ve oe 79,970,000 
Trustee Special Investment Department oe 0 ae se x 74;770,000 
Trustee Government Holdings .. a b 3 Is ee Res oe 40,820,000 
Building Societies’ Share Capital ae ae 3 sh --| 380,860,000 
Do. Borrowers’ Interest on Houses Mortgaged 22 xe Se --| 388,380,000 
Industrial and Provident Societies .. te Es eye --| 262,340,000 
Industrial Life Insurance and Collecting Societies Se ats Sc ss[) G20;720,000 
Friendly Societies as is ps a a 2x3 i Sr 124,080,000 
Railway Savings Banks 3 2 = 21,500,000 
National Savings Certificates (Small Lavestors’ Proportion) ae --| 234,880,000 
Ordinary Life Insurance Funds (Small Investors’ Proportion) .. -*| 475,590,000 


IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIALIZATION 


It would be extremely difficult to obtain control of these 
funds without similar changes taking place in certain other indus- 
tries, and the nationalization of insurance must be considered in 
conjunction with the nationalization of banks, investment trusts etc.. 
It is clear that under socialism the need for life insurance would 
diminish. Insecurity of pension would no longer exist. State 
pensions for widows which are even now being agitated for would 
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take the place of the present dependents’ income policies. Thete 
remain, then, two avenues of insurance, firstly saving with intent 
to increase one’s pension on retirement, and secondly saving to 
increase the state pension to one’s dependents. The present day 
saving of capital to hand over to one’s heirs would be rendered 
uneconomic by heavy death duties. Industrial policies today, 
when of the life-cover variety, are chiefly to pay for funerals. In 
France, the actual expense of burial is borne by the municipality, 
and there is no reason to suppose that such a scheme could not 
be worked here. 

While insurance is being nationalized similar measures will 
be taken in other industries. The funds of the insurance 
companies are invested in industry and the with-profit policy- 
holders in the company receive a share of the dividends paid 
by these industries. When both insurance company and industry 
are state controlled there is no reason why industry should carry 
the burden of having to pay dividends for the benefit of with-profit 
policyholders. On the other hand, the policyholders have been 
paying increased premiums in anticipation of such dividends which 
would have increased the sum assured under their policy. 


METHODS OF COMPENSATION 

To compensate these people it is suggested that they be placed 
on the same scale of rates as the non-profit holders, and the sums 
assured will then be considerably higher than for the with-profit 
table. The change over from one rate to another would date from 
the time of the government taking over, and any bonuses received 
before would, of course, be added to the sum assured in the ordinary 
way, which however would in no case exceed the amount payable 
for the same premium outlay on the corresponding non-profit 
table. Since new death duties would render the transfer of large 
amounts of capital impossible, it would be advisable for the govern- 
ment to guarantee a reasonable annuity rate to policyholders 
or their dependents when their policies matured. Thus ordinary 
capital accumulation insurance would be gradually wiped out 
as the various annuities expired. 

There remain now the shareholders proper. Any scheme of 
compensation would have to be made known immediately in order 
to prevent speculation in the stock markets. 

Many methods of compensation have been suggested. One 
would be to take the date at which the shares were bought, then 
on the basis of the average price of them over the last year grant 
an annuity on the same table of rates as those granted to policy- 
holders. The granting of annuities at the price paid for the shares 
would be fairest and would tend to prevent speculators exploiting 
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a panic and subsequently dropping prices for their own ends. 
It may be argued that the paying of compensation would result 
in the existence for some time of a class of the ‘idle rich’. This 
is to some extent true, but the existence of such a class would 
be purely temporary and the annuity system would avoid injustice 
to small investors who would be nearing retirement at the time 
of the conversion, yet who would not be old enough to apply for 
a State pension. 

Another method which has perhaps some advantages would 
be to grant every shareholder a policy of insurance maturing at 
some suitable retirement age and of equal value to the amount 
of the shares. This method would encourage young shareholders 
to work instead of trying to live on their annuity. In order to 
prevent hardship an annuity with return of the balance of purchase 
money could take the place of the capital sum payable at maturity 
under the policies. A third alternative would be to buy out the 
shareholders at par. This would cause considerable misgiving, 
but would prevent exploitation. The payments could be made 
over a number of years, with interest at about 3%. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 

There can be no doubt that the nationalization of insurance 
together with the decrease in the amount of insurance necessary 
would eventually reduce the number of persons employed in insur- 
ance to a very small number. The interim stage would, however, 
be of some years’ duration, and the difficulties and calculations 
involved would be sufficient to employ all the present technical 
and actuarial staff. The class who would suffer most would be 
the ‘field men’. There would be a need for a certain number of 
men to act as ‘ inquiry officers’ in cases of difficulty and in dealing 
with claims, but the actual salesmen would be superfluous to a 
very large extent. During the earlier years of the transfer, room 
could no doubt be found for these men, for the inspector of an 
ordinary life company possesses a fair amount of technical know- 
ledge and a staff of these men would be most useful in solving the 
various problems which would arise in connection with the transfer 
without bringing the parties concerned to the offices of the company. 
This need would gradually fall off, but whilst this was going on 
new organizations would be being built up which could absorb 
the field staff of the insurance companies as quickly as they were 
rendered unnecessary in their former occupation. For some time, 
however, all types of insurance would be required, and during 
what would be a long interim period most of the field staff could 
be employed for the benefit of the policyholders. _ 

The better class of life insurance brokers could be enlisted 
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to help the government in the same way as the inspectors of the 
companies, but there still remains the vast array of industrial 
insurance collectors. 


RATIONALIZATION 

If policies are going to be issued and lapse within 12 months, 
it would be better if they were never issued at all, and in order 
to cut out the possibility of lapsing, a system could be arranged 
whereby the agent, instead of collecting the premium himself, 
would, on the completion of new business, make arrangements 
with the employer of the party concerned. Such arrangements 
would be that a deduction be made from the salary and a premium 
card stamped each week. This would simplify collection and cut 
down the cost by at least 50%. 

It is further suggested that all premiums be paid by stamps, 
working with the assistance of the employer, such a system being 
made obligatory by legislation. This would leave us with a large 
surplus of funds over and above the money at present wasted 
by the existing method of collection. This fund should not be 
utilized to increase the benefit, but rather to prevent lapses and 
guarantee the payment of premiums. This could be done by 
using the surplus fund to pay the premiums when the wage-earner 
is (a) unemployed or (0) in ill health. 

The method would be simple. Instead of the card being 
stamped by the employer, it would be stamped by the unemploy- 
ment or poor relief authorities, and in this manner a man’s savings 
would never be lost by reason of his becoming unemployed. 

You find in the Cohen Report, Appendix Az, that over one 
half of the policies issued in 1929 were discontinued or lapsed, 
most of the lapses occurring within a few months of the taking 
out of the policies, and a large percentage of these payments 
go to the collector. The difficulty then arises as to what we are 
going to do with existing agents. Some compensation must of 
course be paid for the loss of their incomes, which is called in 
industrial circles their ‘ book’. 

This could be done by allowing them a year’s income paid 
on a weekly basis, leaving the agent the option of accepting this 
and ceasing his employment or continuing his employment in a 
more useful and productive manner. 

It has been shown in the preceding pages that in the event 
of. socialism the nationalization of insurance must be inevitable 
for economic reasons, and that in any case industrial insurance 
is such a blot on the insurance world that for justice’s sake alone 
state control is needed. There remains, however, the question 
as to whether material saving for the policyholders would result. 
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ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF NATIONALIZATION 


In industrial insurance an average expense ratio is 35%. 
This means that 35% of the premiums collected is spent in collect- 
ing and other expenses. If the advertising and administrative 
expenses are reduced by. nationalization, there is still the question 
of collection. To obviate this difficulty it is suggested that the 
responsibility for payments be placed on the employers who would 
collect them from the salaries of their employees. This would 
become easier as socialization progressed. Taking into considera- 
tion the reduction in other expenses, it should be possible to run 
industrial insurance at an expense ratio of 10%. Then there is 
the question of commission and dividends on share capital. Actually, 
of course, ordinary and industrial insurance will merge into one, 
but for the purpose of nationalization it will be necessary to con- 
sider them separately. The compensation to agents and share- 
holders would for some years absorb a large amount if not all the 
saving possible in this respect, but nevertheless there is still a 
saving of 25%. This means that the premiums could either be 
reduced by 25% or, more conveniently, the sum assured increased 
by 25%. In connection with the compensation to shareholders, 
it must be remembered that the insurance companies in their 
capacity as ‘ holding companies’ would be receiving compensation 
for their shareholdings which they would pass on to their own 
shareholders. 

When ordinary life insurance is considered a different state 
of affairs is revealed. Ordinary life insurance has an expense 
ratio of about 14-15%. It should be possible to reduce the expense 
ratio to at most 10%. This would show a 5% saving. Then 
in the case of ordinary life there would be a more Tapid showing 
of saving on commission payments since the major portion of 
ordinary life business commission is payable within the first year 
of the policy. The remaining commissions are at the rate of 24% 
on the renewal premium and do not form a particularly large item. 
The wages of the staff would have to’be readjusted, but the saving 
in directors’ fees and managerial expenses should be easily sufficient 
to provide for this. If a saving of 5% on expenses ind an estima- 
tion of immediate commission saving of 10% on ordinary life is 
allowed, this should show a saving of 15% immediately. 

Even in the short run, therefore, nationalization would make 
possible important reductions in costs and be of great benefit to 
the policyholders. The object of this short article has been to 
show this and to suggest means by which it could be carried out, 
though limitations of space have made it necessary to ignore 
the broader economic and financial aspects of the problem. 
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HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


Guy Rowson 


M P for Farnworth ; Sponsor of Private Bill on Holidays 
with Pay 


A SOCIAL NECESSITY 

The question of an Annual Holiday with Pay for all workers 
has come very much to the forefront of the public mind in recent 
months. Very few people seem to be opposed to this reform, 
and even those who have opposed it in the House of Commons 
as well as outside, will say in private that they think it is highly 
desirable but difficult to put into practice. 

If an annual holiday of one or two weeks with pay were 
granted to all workers in Britain it would be regarded as a 
boon in. hundreds of thousands of working-class homes. Whilst 
husbands and fathers of families would be very grateful for it, 
we can be sure no one would appreciate it more than the women- 
folk in our working-class areas. It is they who have to do the 
scheming and arranging in the household to cover the period of 
the holiday when no wages are brought home. Instead of the 
holiday period being a time for change, relaxation and rest for 
the mother and housewife, it is, for countless thousands, a time 
of anxiety and worry because no wages are available. 

It is not merely a question of being unable to go away for a 
change and rest, it is also the trouble caused as a result of not 
being able to pay the weekly rent and the grocers’ bills without 
either saving before the holiday or going into debt and paying these 
things afterwards. In some instances it takes the housewife 
several weeks to get things straight again after the holiday period. 
It should not be necessary for anyone to have to worry at a pericd 
which should be a time for change, rest, recuperation and enjoy- 
ment. The value of this reform cannot be measured in pounds, 
shillings and pence. It would have a social value which would be 
far more important than the money it would cost. 


NOT ONE WORKER IN FIVE 


Not many are fully aware of the numbers of people in Britain 
who already receive an annual holiday with pay. It has beeu 
computed that somewhere in the region of three million people 
are already getting this benefit at the present time. The Minister 
of Labour, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
stated that some one and a half million public servants received 
holidays with pay and these consisted of Government employees, 
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municipal staffs and workers, teachers and employees of education 
authorities, policemen etc etc. In addition there are the employees 
of Cooperative Societies, and some firms engaged in industry and 
manufacture have granted to the whole of their employees at 
least one week’s holidav with pay. However, this is little con- 
solation to the thirteen million workers who do not get it, and we 
ought to urge the claims of this vast mass of the population on 
the Government and all employers of labour. 


A BURDEN ON INDUSTRY 


We hear a good deal of sympathy for the proposal, but there 
are still a good many people who boggle and argue about the ways 
and means of putting it into operation. 

Many questions are asked as to whether, in general, industry 
can afford to make the concession of an annual holiday with pay 
to the whole of the workers in the country. Some will ask, is it 
not so heavy a burden that it might make all the difference between 
success and failure in certain businesses etc etc ? 

Such questions are always raised when any proposal to improve 
the lives of working people is put forward. The same things were 
asked when Old Age Pensions were proposed. The same can be 
said about the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Widows and Orphans’ 
Pensions, the Health Insurance Acts, Unemployment Insurance 
and many other reforms that are now generally accepted as being 
part of the nation’s everyday life. 

There should be only one answer to questions, criticisms and 
doubts about the granting of an annual holiday with pay to all 
workers. It is, ‘that there is no wealth other than that which 
comes from the land and the wheels of industry’, and the workers 
by hand and brain applying their labour power thereto produce 
it all. Therefore if an increase of wealth is granted to this great 
mass of people it can truly be said that they will produce it them- 
selves. 


CONCESSION OR LEGAL RIGHT 

We get the opinion expressed by certain well-meaning indi- 
viduals that they quite agree with the principle, but it should be 
left to voluntary arrangement between employers and the work- 
people. Politics should not enter into it and the Government 
should not be called upon to interfere in the matter. Again, there 
is a very effective answer to this attitude of mind. It can safely 
be said that if the question of holidays with pay is left to voluntary 
arrangement between employers and workers, in a hundred years 
from now some sections will still be trying to open up negotiations 
on the matter. When we think of the agricultural industry, 
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mining, engineering and shipbuilding and many others, what chance 
is there of getting anything by way of voluntary arrangement ? 
There is only one way of getting an annual holiday with pay for 
all workers in any reasonable period of time, and that is by the 
Government passing an Act of Parliament to make it legally com- 
pulsory on all employers of labour to give a holiday with pay to 
all those whom they employ. If the concession is made volun- 
tarily it can be taken away in times of slump by the same process. 
If it is made legally compulsory proper provision will have to be 
made by all employers of labour, and there is already ample proof 
that it can be done, if there is a will to do it, by those employers. 
who have put it into operation. 


COST 


Would the cost of this concession be so formidable as some 
of its opponents make out? If taken over the whole field of workers 
the cost per week is trifling. When one looks at the number of 
young people and the number of girl and women workers, it is 
questionable if the total cost would amount to more than one shilling 
per week per person employed. Quite recently an accountant 
made a calculation in a northern county and proved that to give 
the miners in that area one week’s holiday with pay would only 
cost 23d per ton of coal produced. Therefore, whilst the granting 
of an annual holiday with pay would be a great boon to millions. 
the cost is certainly not at all prohibitive and could easily be met 
by modern industry. 


OBSTRUCTION AT WESTMINSTER 

Both nationally and internationally the attitude of the present 
British Government on the question of holidays with pay has been 
far from satisfactory. Recently, when a private member’s Bill 
was before the House of Commons to make it obligatory on all 
employers of labour to give their employees eight days’ holiday 
with pay every year, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour, Col. Muirhead, M P, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, stated that the question of holidays with pay was a matter 
which should be left to voluntary arrangement be ween employers 
and workpeople. He agreed that it would be a good thing if it 
could be done, but he could not agree that it was a matter on 
which legislation should be passed. Despite his advice the Bill 
was given a second reading by a majority of the House of Commons. 
Members of all parties supported the Bill, including the whole of 
the Labour and Liberal members present as well as a large number 
of Conservatives. This proves beyond: the shadow of a doubt 
that an overwhelming body of opinion in the country is in favour 
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of this reform. However, when the Bill was in the Committee 
stage an amendment was moved by a group of Conservatives and 
carried by a majority of two which made the Bill non-effective 
and innocuous. The mover of the Bill had no alternative but 
to refuse to proceed further with it and to throw the responsibility 
for killing it on those who had voted for the amendment. 

It is very gratifying, however, to be able to put on record that 
as a result of the publicity and interest aroused through the intro- 
duction of this Bill, the Government decided to set up a Committee 
of Inquiry into the whole question of holidays with pay and their 
effect upon industry. This Committee is now at work upon the 
matter and the results of its deliberations will be awaited with 
acute and lively interest. 

By their action in this matter the British Government has 
proved itself more reactionary than several other Governments 
in Europe who have already passed legislation making it obligatory 
on employers of labour to give their employees an annual holiday 
with pay. These include France, US S R, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land and Czechoslovakia. It should be placed on record that 
on this question USSR has set an example to the rest of the 
world. 


OBSTRUCTION AT GENEVA 


Speaking of the Government’s action internationally, any 
Britisher must feel ashamed to learn that his Government’s repre- 
sentative at the Geneva Conference of the ILO was against an 
International Convention being passed by that body. It is very 
regrettable to have to record that our representatives found them- 
selves in the company of several other Governments who are known 
to be reactionary in matters of social legislation. Amongst them 
were Bulgaria, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 
The following Governments were in favour of an International Con- 
vention: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
Spain, Esthonia, Finland, Hungary, Iraq, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, the Union 
of South Africa and USA. It would have been much more 
gratifying to have found the British Government on the side of 
the latter, having regard to our record of social legislation and 
public opinion in this country. Therefore we are justified in 
stating that our Government has proved itself to be on the side 
of obstruction and reaction on the question of holidays with pay, 
both nationally and internationally. Millions of people in Britain 
have a general idea that we are always leading other countries in 
the matter of social progress, but here we have a concrete instance 
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of our representatives clogging and obstructing the wheels of pro- 
gress where they ought to have been giving a lead in the other 
direction. 

Why should our Government show such strong objection to 
legislation being passed on the question of holidays with pay 
Is it because they have to obey the dictates of leading industrialists ? 
It would almost appear so. Especially when it is reported by the 
ILO that already no less than 19 other countries have passed 
legislation on the question of holidays with pay. Surely if other 
countries can pass such laws there is nothing to stop the British 
Government doing the same if they have the will to do it. 


wv 


LEGISLATION ABROAD 


The most recent instance of legislation is that passed by the 
Popular Front Government in France. This was passed in 1936 
and we have already seen it reported in the French Press that the 
passing of the measure to give holidays with pay has proved itself 
to be of great benefit not only to the actual recipients themselves, 
but also to the various business people in the holiday resorts of 
the country. The same result would apply elsewhere if it were 
put into operation generally, and nowhere would it be more manifest 
than in Britain. 

Perhaps it is only fair to state that the legislation mentioned 
above is universal only in USSR, France, Germany and Italy. 
In other countries it varies. In some cases it applies to manual 
workers and in others to salaried employees. However, the point 
is that legislation has been passed, and it could be passed in Britain 
if the Government had the will to do it. 


THE ILO 


The best reply to those in Britain who object to legislation 
being passed to make holidays with pay compulsory on all em- 
ployers is to quote from the report of the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in 1935. This is what the report says on 
pages 81 and 82: 


It is clear from the foregoing study of existing conditions that within a few 
years the practice of giving annual holidays with pay has found its way into every 
country and has become more or less general according to the kind of employment, 
the extent to which the workers are organized and the desire of the employers or 
Governments to improve conditions of work. As has been shown, many States 
tegard holidays as a reform which is of value to the nation as a whole and is in 
harmony with the high social ideals of our civilization. Indeed, no less than 
fourteen States have adopted schemes applying to both manual workers and 
salaried employees in commercial and industrial undertakings; five others have 
legislation for either manual workers or salaried employees alone; and still others 
have passed special Acts applying to various classes of workers. In addition, 
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very great numbers of workers enjoy annual holidays with pay in virtue of collective 
agreements or as a matter of custom.} 

The Governing Body, which has been attentively following since 1920 the 
progress made in this field, recently decided that the question should be considered 
by the Conference with a view to the adoption of international regulations. 

There are, to begin with, physiological arguments in favour of securing for 
the worker, whom modern production processes and the rationalization of labour 
are subjecting to an ever-increasing nervous tension, an opportunity for recuperation. 

Next there is the social argument that inasmuch as modern production pro- 
cesses and rationalization considerably increase individual output, it should be 
possible for the worker to share in the benefits of the increase in productivity by 
the enjoyment of a few days’ holiday every year...... 

It would undoubtedly be a fallacy, even from a purely economic point of view 
to regard paid holidays as a burden on the employer for which he receives no return. 
On the contrary, he obtains a very real return by finding his employees fresh and 
eager for work when they return from their holidays. He reaps an advantage in 
higher output, fewer spoilt goods, less absence, less sickness and fewer accidents. 
It is of course difficult to reckon these advantages in figures, but that they are 
nevertheless real is shown by the testimony of many employers who have themselves 
spontaneously introduced holidays with pay. 

A consideration of a different kind which has gained weight since un- 
employment has become so severe is that the generalization of annual holidays 
with pay given in rotation is one of several measures which would enable additional 
staff to be employed in order to make up the time lost by holidays. 

The fact is, then, that annual holidays with pay are already given to large 
numbers of employed persons, and that one of the main objects of the proposed 
international regulations would be to increase the degree of uniformity inter- 
nationally as regards hours of work which is undoubtedly desirable. 


The foregoing quotation shows clearly that here you have 
an independent body of opinion which is wholeheartedly in favour 
of holidays with pay being made universal for all workers. It 
further shows that employers as well as employees will benefit in 
the long run. As we have said above, it is a benefit which cannot 
be measured in money cost. 


A CASE FOR ACTION 

Therefore it is to be hoped that the Committee of Inquiry 
now sitting and investigating the question of holidays with pay 
and their effect upon industry will issue a report which will make 
it imperative on the Government to pass a law as soon as possible 
making it legally compulsory on all employers of labour to give 
each of their employees at least one week’s holiday every year 
with full pay. 

Let us in Britain not lag behind other countries. We have 
a record of social services of which we can be proud, though these 
ought to be improved and extended in the light of modern con- 
ditions, and as a nation we can easily afford holidays with pay 
for every worker in the land. Let us therefore not rest until we 
see it universally applied. 

1 Since the above was published the Popular Front Government in France has passed 


legislation making it compulsory on all employers to give their workpeople an annual 
holiday with pay. 
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THE COAL EXPORT TRADE 
Brinley Thomas 


Lecturer in Economics at the London School of Economics 


This article is an attempt to examine the effect of Trade 
Agreements on British coal exports since 1933. It will not be 
possible to distinguish accurately between various factors which 
have led to contraction or expansion in particular markets; but 
some tentative conclusions may be drawn from the figures. In 
order to be able co throw light on the significant trends during 
the last year I shall not pay any attention to the effect of the world 
depression or the depreciation of sterling on the volume and direc- 
tion of British exports. My purpose is rather to investigate the 
period of recovery 1933-36 and to see what influence the Com- 
mercial Agreements and other factors have had on the coal export 
trade as a whole. 


THE EXPORTS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


I have divided the markets into six groups: 1 British countries ; 
2 Scandinavia; 3 Central Europe; 4 South America; 5 West 
Mediterranean; and 6 East Mediterranean. Table A? gives the 
volume of UK coal exports to each of these groups of countries 
in the years 1932, 1934, 1935 and 1936; and value figures are 
added for the years 1934-36. 

The period 1932-36 has witnessed a general trade recovery 
from the low point of the depression. The average quarterly 
volume of production rose from 84.1 in the first three quarters 
of 1932 to 116.2 in the corresponding period of 1936.2 The value 
of British exports in the first half of 1936 was {209.8 million com- 
pared with {189.0 million in the first half of 1932. Nevertheless 
when we look at the coal export trade we find that between 1932 
and 1936 there was a fall in volume (excluding bunkers) from 
38,899,000 tons to 34,533,000 tons, namely 11%, and in value 
from {31,854,000 to {29,312,000 or 8.1%. 


The distribution of the total among the 6 groups 
of countries is summarized in the following table: 


1 See Page 43 ; Pry 
2 London and Cambridge Economic Service index 
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TABLE 1 EXPORTS OF COAL FROM U K* 


9, 
% Increase 


Destination or Decrease 
% 
1 British Countries nQ:8 
2 Scandinavia +74.2 
3 Central Europe — 16.2 
4 South America — 2.1 
5 West Mediterranean — 66.3 
6 East Mediterranean — 4.7 
Other Countries .. — 16.2 


—I1.3 


* Figures in ooo tons 


There have been some striking changes since 1932. Two thirds 
of the West Mediterranean market and nearly one sixth of the 
Central European were lost. On the other hand, there was an 
expansion of 74% in the trade with Scandinavia and 9.5% in 
exports to the British countries. A slight setback was experienced 
in South America and East Mediterranean. Absolute decreases 
of 5,659,000 tons in East Mediterranean and 2,374,000 tons in 
Central Europe, making a total of 8,033,000 tons, were counter- 
balanced to the extent of one half by gains of 3,643,000 tons in 
Scandinavia and 338,000 tons in the British countries. 

We will now analyze the exports to the individual countries 
in each group, as shown in Table A. The catastrophic decline in 
the East Mediterranean is due to the complete disappearance of 
the trade with Italy owing to the imposition of sanctions ; this 
meant a loss of no less than five million tons. On the other hand, 
there were substantial increases in exports to the Irish. Free State, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Germany. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Provisions relating to coal imports into the Scandinavian and 
Baltic countries began to operate in 1933 and 1934: 


Denmark .. July 1933 Finland .. December 1933 
Iceland .. July 1933 Lithuania .. September 1934 
Norway .. August 1933 Estonia .. October 1934 

Sweden .. August 1933 Latvia .. November 1934 


The agreements with these countries provided that His Majesty’s 
Government would have the right to terminate them, subject to 
certain conditions, if at the end of any period of twelve months 
the amount of coal of United Kingdom origin imported by the 
particular country concerned fell below a prescribed percentage. 
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The proportions are as follows: Denmark 80%, Iceland 77'/,, 
Norway 70%, Sweden 45%, Finland 75%, Lithuania 80%, Estonia 
85%, Latvia 70%}. These agreements have undoubtedly been 
the main cause of the expansion in British exports to the northern 
market in 1932-6. The British Government has made full use 
of its bargaining power to maintain a foothold in a market where 
Poland was a dangerous competitor. It is of interest to note 
that towards the end of 1934 the coal industries of the United 
Kingdom and Poland reached an agreement regarding quantities 
and markets which came into force on January Ist 1935. The 
details are not published ; but it is understood that this agreement 
has worked successfully.? 


CENTRAL EUROPE 
Germany 

Since May 1933 the arrangement with Germany has been 
as follows. The minimum quantity of coal and coke to be imported 
into the German customs area from Great Britain is 180,000 metric 
tons a month. If the total consumption in Germany of coal, 
briquettes and coke exceeds by 1% or more the equivalent of 
74 million tons of coal etc in any month, then the quantity of 
British coal and coke to be imported in the second month following 
shall be the above minimum plus the same percentage as that by 
which the German percentage exceeds 7} million tons. Under this 
agreement the British quota remained at the minimum of 180,000 
metric tons from May to the end of October 1933. Then, as a 
result of a general increase in consumption in Germany, it began 
to rise and had reached 203,400 tons in January 1934. During 
1935 the quota was above the minimum every month, and was at 
the level of 248,100 tons in December of that year. Total German 
imports of coal from the U K increased from 2,309,000 tons in 
1932 to 3,048,000 tons in 1936; and this is to be imputed almost 
entirely to the above-mentioned agreement. 


France 

In the Commercial Agreement with France concluded in 
June 1934 the following provisions were made regarding the imports 
of coal from U K% 

Article 4. As regards the import into France of coal falling 
under the normal quota the French Government agree to guarantee 
the existing percentage, as at present operative, for imports of 
UK coal. This normal quota does not include bunkers, metal- 
lurgical coal or the supplementary allocations (i.e. the port quotas 


1 Board of Trade Fournal, 8 March 1934 and 21 February 1935 
2 Board of Trade Fournal, 5 March 1936 

3 Board of Trade Fournal, 5 July 1934 
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administered by the Chambers of Commerce and the allocations 
in respect of the ports of Normandy and Brittany and in respect 
of the coasting trade of Brittany). In regard to supplementary 
allocations it was decreed that (a) in the event of the global quota 
being reduced, these supplementary allocations shall not be reduced 
in a greater proportion, and (6) the supplementary allocations 
shall continue in the same way as at present to remain open to 
free competition. The French Government retained freedom of 
purchase in regard to metallurgical coal. 

Under this regime British coal exports to France have declined 
both absolutely and relatively. The French adopted the period 
1928-30 as the basis for regulation; in that period U K coal ex- 
ports to France averaged 11,768,000 metric tons per annum, and 
including coke and patent fuel the total was 11,935,000 metric 
tons. The dwindling importance of British supplies relatively 
to those of other countries may be seen from the following figures : * 


TABLE 2 FRENCH IMPORTS FROM BRITAIN 


Proportion of Total 
French Coal Imports 
supplied by U K 


Imports of Coal, Coke and 
Briqueites supplied by U K 


Basic Period 1928-30 42.0 
1934 39.8 
1935 36.0 


1936 


Apart from the terms of the Trade Agreement Britain had 
one or two other advantages in the years before the devaluation 
of the French franc, namely, the 40% depreciation of sterling in 
terms of francs, the slight fall in the fo b value of British exports 
after 1930 and the barter pact between British coalowners and 
the French syndicate of coal importers for the exchange of coal 
for pit props on a monthly basis of 27,000 tons of pitwood for 
40,000 tons of coal (3 tons of coal = 2 of pitwood). But in spite 
of these factors British trade suffered a contraction. Some con- 
tributory causes were the fall-in the total consumption of fuel 
in France during the period when the country was undergoing 
deflation in order to defend the gold parity. From an annual 
average of 80 million tons in 1928-30 it fell to about 66 million 
tons in 1936. Since the incorporation of the Saar under German 
sovereignty the coal from that region is now included in the German 


1 Western Mail, 5 April 1937 
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returns. Under the Naples agreement France undertook to import 
at the rate of about two million tons per annum from the trans- 
ferred territory. Moreover there has been an alteration in the 
make-up of France’s demand for foreign fuel. The local coke and 
briquette industry has grown so that dependence on foreign supplies 
—particularly in the case of coke—has been reduced. The technique 
of the French authorities in pursuing their quota policy has been 
to express the aggregate imports of coal, coke and patent fuel 
in terms of coal, while ignoring the trade in coal alone. One effect 
has been to stimulate the import of German raw coal so as to make 
up for the sharp fall in purchases of German coke. There have 
also been complaints among British coalowners that licences issued 
for buying British coal have been used by the French importers 
in respect of supplies from other countries. Between May and 
October 1936 business was checked by a cut of 10% in the French 
import quota; and in July 1936 the tax on import licences was 
raised from 4 to 1§ francs on bituminous coals and from § to 20 
francs on anthracite and briquettes. Imports of anthracite from 
Indo-China were exempt from this tax. 

In October 1936 the import quota, as in previous years, was 
raised by 11%; but in November the Blum Government intro- 
duced the 40-hour week in French coalfields, with the result that 
the importers had to purchase more than the permitted quota. 
In December the quota was doubled, and for January 1937 it was 
reported that the French authorities would fix the quota at 75% 
of the basic amount. When French industry has fully reacted to 
the stimulus of devaluation, we may expect some increase in the 
demand for foreign fuel. 


Netherlands and Belgium 

In both these markets the stiffening of licensing regulations 
proved burdensome. Exports: to Belgium in 1936 were only 
one third of their volume in 1932. A part of the yield of the Belgian 
import duty of 10% on foreign coal was used to subsidize exports. 


THE BRITISH COUNTRIES 

_ Coal exports from the U K to the British countries enumerated 
in Table A rose by 9.5% between 1932 and 1936. In the last 
year, 1035-6, the trade with Canada declined by 383,000 tons, 
but this was offset by an expansion of 391,000 tons in the purchases 
of coal by the Irish Free State. Our coal was not holding its own 
in Gibraltar, the Channel Islands and other British countries. 
The rapid recovery of the Irish market is due to the Coal-Cattle 
pact which has restored to UK its position as monopoly 
supplier. In 1933, when the economic warfare between the two 
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countries was at its height, the $s import duty diverted about 
half the normal trade to Germany and Poland. In 1936, however, 
the Irish Free State took 2,459,000 tons of British coal compared 
with 1,930,000 tons in 1932. 


Canada 

The anthracite market in Canada is a post-war development. 
In 1923 Canada and Newfoundland took only 78,000 tons of 
anthracite from South Wales; in 1935 exports to this market 
amounted to 1,048,000 tons. At Ottawa it was agreed that a 
50 cents preferential duty should be imposed in order particularly 
to handicap competitors like Soviet Russia. The course of trade 
during 1936 was disappointing. Successful inroads were made by 
coal from Germany, Belgium and Indo-China. 


TABLE 3 CANADA’S IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE* 


Indo-China | Belgium 


I 


Tons Tons | Tons 
OR = oe Be We 205,000 54,000 | 67,000 
1936. Sex. a He 300,000 115,000 | 100,000 


* Iron and Coal Trades Review: Annual Review for 1936, p. 94- 


The anthracité owners in South Wales have built up an 
elaborate monopolistic organization in Canada and it has been 
in control of sales for the last decade. Complaints have been 
made that this organization has used its power to squeeze the 
Canadian consumer, and it is suggested that recently there have 
been signs of a buyers’ strike against monopolistic domination. 
Questions on this have been asked in the House of Commons ; 
and there should be an inquiry into the conduct of these interests. 

Towards the end of 1936 the Canadian Government removed 
the ban on Soviet anthracite to permit the importation of 250,000 
tons per annum from the Donetz basin.! British interests have, 
of course, made the usual strong representations to the Government. 
On November 12 the Secretary for Mines explained in the House 
of Commons that any shipments of anthracite from Russia to 
Canada would be under the following conditions : 

: It would not exceed 250,000 metric tons per annum. 

2 It would not be dumped, but would be offered for sale at 
competitive prices. 

3 Sales would not be confined to any single agency, but made 
through as many importers as can handle them efficiently. 


f + Apparently Soviet Russia is unable at present to expand her coal exports 
owing to the transference of miners from the Coalfields to the Goldmines. 
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4 The coal would not be offered for sale in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

It was further pointed out that the Canadian Government 
had postponed the removal of the embargo for a year. It is 
obvious that if Great Britain is to retain its relative hold on the 
Canadian coal market, the present price policy of the monopolistic 
combine must be revised. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina 

An attempt was made to protect this market, in which South 
Wales is particularly interested, by the insertion of clauses in 
the Trade Agreement of 1 May 1933. Paragraph 6 of the Protocol 
says: “The Government (of Argentina) undertakes to maintain 
in the free list coal and all other goods that are at present imported 
into Argentina free of duty, and to enter into discussions with 
the Government of the U K with a view to considering means by 
which the present position of U K coal in the markets of Argentina 
may be assured.”! An Agreement was concluded with Uruguay 
in June 1935 which conventionalized the import and other duties 
on UK coal, coke and briquettes, and also provided that UK 
should continue to enjoy the existing share of the Uruguay market 
in these commodities. In the new Agreement concluded with 
the Argentine at the end of 1936 further guarantees were given 
for the maintenance of British exports in that market. 

In spite of Agreements British coal exports to Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay declined from 2,953,000 tons in 1932 to 2,890,000 
tons in 1936. Table B shows that German coal shipments to 
Brazil rose from 322,000 metric tons in 1934 to 451,000 metric 
tons in 1936, trade which is made possible by the specially depre- 
ciated exchange called the A4ski mark. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The 1936 returns show that UK coal lost ground heavily 
in Spain, Algeria, Egypt and Greece, whereas the Italian market 
disappeared altogether. 
Italy 

British coal exports ceased after the introduction of financial 
sanctions on 18 November by the Treaty of Peace (Covenant 
of the League of Nations) Order of 25 October 1935. Since 
1 August 1935 the import of coal, coke and briquettes into Italy 
has been controlled by a State Monopoly established by a Decree 


of 28 July 1935. 


1 Board of Trade Fournal, 11 May 1933 
2 Board of Trade Fournal, 5 March 1936 
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Under the recently signed Anglo-Italian Trade Agreement 
UK has been given an Italian coal import quota of a quarterly 
cif value of 43.5 million lire. On the basis of current prices, 
freight rates and the sterling-lire exchange, this works out at 
something between 1,600,000 and 1,800,000 tons per annum. 
When we remember that British coal shipments to Italy were over 
seven million tons in 1930 and five million tons in 1932 we realize 
what a grave blow has been dealt to our position in this market. 

The incidence of this collapse was borne mainly by South 
Wales. The price of sanctions was paid by the miners of that 
coalfield. When a deputation of South Wales owners returned 
from Rome after consulting the Import Monopoly authorities 
regarding the resumption of business, they reported that Italian 
contracts for steam coal had been placed for several months into 
the future with German, Polish and Belgian producers. It is 
understood that under a recent agreement Belgium is to supply 
Italy with one million tons during 1937. The Italian Monopoly 
was charitable enough to allow South Wales to supply 200,000 
tons in the period December 1936-March 1937. During the next 
twelve months it is estimated that the monthly amount of South 
Wales coal to be supplied to Italy will only be 85,000 tons, and 
47% of this will be anthracite. To pile on the agony, the Import 
Monopoly told the Welsh exporters that in future Italian purchases 
would be made direct from the collieries and not through the 
exporters. 


THE COMPETITION OF GERMANY 1934-6 

Table B* sets out the exports of hard coal and anthracite 
from Germany to certain markets in 1934-6. A general increase 
was to be expected in 1935 owing to the inclusion of the Saar 
Territory with the Reich. But this is not sufficient to explain 
the sharp rise in shipments to several countries—particularly in 
the West and East Mediterranean. 

Exports to Italy grew from 4,843,000 metric tons in 1934 
to 7,407,000 tons in 1935 and were 6,021,000 tons in 1936. In 
her efforts to overcome sanctions the Italian covenant breaker 
was able to receive sustenance from Germany. Substantial gains 
were also registered in Spain (149,500 tons in 1936 compared with 
28,700 tons in 1935), Algeria, Tunis and French Morocco. In Spain 
and Italy the expansion is to be explained largely on political grounds. 

Most of the increases in the Eastern Mediterranean market 
are remarkable. The total exported to the countries in this group 
rose from 1,445,000 tons in 1934 to 2,848,600 tons in 1936—almost 
a 100% advance. This is the result chiefly of the enormous scheme 


1 See Page 44 
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for subsidizing exports and the exchange clearing and compensa- 
tion agreements which Germany has established with several of 
the countries concerned. Dr Schacht also instituted a levy on 
all industrial concerns throughout Germany and out of the pro- 
ceeds subsidies were paid which varied in amount according to 
the commodity, the country of destination and the time of the 
transaction. A high official of the German Gold Discount Bank 
in an address in Leipzig in September 1935 said that “ our task 
is to see that in the unfavourable circumstances at present obtain- 
ing, we sell to foreign countries at least as much as is necessary 
to finance the foreign purchases which we must make in order to 
maintain our own industry in operation”.! It is estimated that 
the average rate of the subsidy in 1935 was about 25%. No par- 
ticulars of this scheme have been made public. ‘‘ Contributions 
to the fund may not be inserted separately in balance sheets, and no 
information regarding the amount by which a given export transac- 
tion is assisted may be communicated to the foreign customer.””? 

Three quarters of Germany’s imports consist of raw materials. 
There is stringent government control of foreign exchange, imports 
and exports ; and the technique of clearing, barter and compensa- 
tion agreements is extremely complicated. The net effect is fairly 
clear: Exporters in foreign countries, e.g. the East Mediterranean: 
group, sell their raw materials to Germany and they can only 
be paid if they take in exchange German manufactured goods, 
particularly second-hand armaments, coal, potash etc. There is 
an embargo on the outward movement of raw materials from 
Germany. Thus the purchase of goods which Germany wants to 
get rid of is the only means by which the foreigners can liquidate 
the credit arising from their exports to Germany. In March 1936 
the total of untransferable Reichsmark credits in the Clearing 
Accounts of foreign countries in the Reichsbank amounted to 
more than 500,000,000 marks.* 

These ingenious methods also help to explain the remarkable 
increases in German coal exports to Scandinavia, Central Europe 
and South America shown in Table B. The total volume of coal 
exports from Germany increased from 21,937,000 to 28,650,000 
metric tons in the years 1934-6. This was an expansion of 30.9% 
compared with a fall of 13% in British coal exports. Tables A 
and ‘B show that the average value of British coal in all markets 
was higher in 1936 than in 1934, whereas the average price of 
German coal in the Mediterranean and Central Europe declined 
during this period. 

1 DOT Report on Germany by E. C. D. Rawlings, 1936, p. 158. 
2 Ibid. p. 157- 
3 Ibid. p. 179. 
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CONCLUSION 


1 British Trade Agreements have been successful in expand- 
ing exports to Scandinavia. This benefit has been felt by the 
North East and Scottish coalfields. South Wales was injured 
because Polish and German coal was deflected to the Mediterranean 
and other markets to compete at low prices. 

2 The Ottawa provisions have had little effect. In British countries 
the main stimulus has been the partial suspension of the economic 
war with the Irish Free State. Our hold on the Canadian market 
has weakened, probably owing to monopolistic price policy. 

3 The Agreements with South American countries are far less 
effective than those with Scandinavia. 

4 In Central Europe agreements have been unable to prevent 
ground being lost—except in the case of exports to Germany. 

5 Sanctions and the systematic subsidizing of German coals have 
delivered a grave blow to our trade with the Mediterranean countries. 
6 Any benefit obtained from our Agreements under the 
Runciman regime is much less than the enormous losses due to 
Sanctions and their aftermath and to Dr Schacht’s technique. The 
present revival in the British coal industry is to be attributed 
mainly to the internal boom rather than to any tendency to re- 
capture foreign markets. The long run interests of the industry 
are bound up with the prospects of increasing the volume of 
international trade. 
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TABLE A EXPORTS OF COAL FROM U Kt 


1932 


Irish Free State .. 
Channel Islands 
Gibraltar wes 

Malta and Gozo .. 
Canada ets 
Newfoundland... 

Br. West India Islands .. 
Other British Countries .. 


Quantities* 


1934 1935-1936 
1,040 2,068 = 2,459 
232 266 247 
$58 548 3.95 
71 73 76 
1,747 1,668 1,285 


157 177 202 
153 161 175 
254 306 


270 


43 
Value* 
1934 1935-1936 
925 1,826 2,395 


259 305 294 
314 383 295 
68 


59 62 
2,106 1,907 1,669 
122 146 186 
112 116 130 
211 252 236 


Average value per ton 


ar2 5,267 5,109 1.0 = 1.03 

Finland 831 744 1,063 525 464 760 

Sweden 2,610 2,527 2,693 1,714 1,710 1,954 

Norway 1,371 1,311 327) goo 894 952 

Iceland 107 138 108 86 III 97 
Denmark FOR SMS, 17g ee g3 33 2,013.4 i 2j;1208 2,401 
Average value per ton 

4,881 8,007 7,895 8,524 66 - -73 

Germany .. 2,309 2,541 2,885 3,048 1,713 2,014 2,244 

Netherlands igf7O)-- 1,617 1.503 1,310 1,197 ¥,130) | 1,056 

Belgium 1,591 972 631 524 641 419 372 

France = --| 8,886 7,669 7,130 7,148} 6,999 6,588 6,695 

Switzerland Fe os 103 194 132 255 140 95 183 
Average value per ton 

14,659 12,993 12,281 12,285 82 —_ .86 

Brazil os ee ae 815 717 606 632 624 535 561 

Uruguay .. me = 291 267 258 286 217 209 240 

Argentine a 1584708 © 159370" 2,014" 1,072) || 1,740 1,812 1,808 
Average value per ton 

2,921 2,878 — -90 

Portugal 731 787 797 

Spain 1,162 1,121 683 

Italy 3,784 2,649 41 

Morocco 78 51 30 

Algeria 735 711 642 

Tunis 102 94 120 
Average value per ton 

8,539 8,378 += 6,698» 2,880 ‘79 = 80 

Egypt ip he ail 1;280- 445 ee 1,267 1,156 1,441 1,050 

Greece ae 3% Z. 166 180 186 121 148 164 107 
Average value per ton 

15446. 1,628" 1,943 1,378 80 — 84 

Other Countries 1,750 1,621 1,752 1,467 — —_ — 

Total _.. --} 38,899 39,660 38,714 34,533 |_ 31,854 315559 295312 


© Figures tn 000 tons. 
+ Source: Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the U K (HMSO) 
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TABLE B EXPORTS OF BITUMINOUS AND 
ANTHRACITE COAL FROM GERMANY? 


a 


Quantities* Valuet 
1934 1935 1936 1934 1936 
Portugal iis ae 30 56,400 66,000 67,400 471 528 
Spain as 3¢ AC 65,100 28,700 149,500 560 1,264 
Italy oy. 5é . -| 4,842,800 7,407,600 6,020,800 47,770 55500 
French Morocco... Ae 8,600 11,000 51,800 59 406 
Algeria ae 5 ..| 179,100 163,200 233,100 1,323 1,789 
Tunis 50 ye ma 6,500 11,600 23,400 54 174 
Average value per ton 
West Mediterranean .-| §,158,500 7,688,100 6,546,000 9-7 g-1 
Austria 56 si --| 192,400 385,900 519,000 3,003 8,067 
Hungary oe Ete Ae 87,300 153,300 162,900 1,232 2,521 
Czecho Slovakia .. ..| 889,600 1,018,100 1,058,100 12,634 14,910 
Yugo Slavia SC se 44,700 58,100 305,800 368 2,502 
Greece s%s Ve bc 75,800 292,000 368,200 718 2,901 
Bulgaria ove Be oc 4,400 2,000 3,100 29 22 
Rumania ae oe Se 2,900 1,000 9,000 29 80 
Egypt oe O8 --| 148,000 285,000 422,500 1,069 3,077 
Average value per ton 
Eastern Mediterranean —..| 1,445,100 2,195,400 2,848,60c 13.2 12.0 
Finland a a0 3 23,000 37,000 96,000 160 679 
Sweden, we 14 «-| 295,000 427,000 531,000 2,121 4,038 
Norway .- .- an 22,000 96,000 251,000 167 1,703 
Denmark 5 oe --| 196,000 247,000 522,000 1,811 4,641 


Average value per ton 


536,000 807,000 1,400,000 7-9 79 

Dsvctands ae 55 --| 5,676,000 5,385,000 41,071 38,890 

Be igium a6 a - «| 3,415,000 3,354,000 31,614 29,344 

France ; sy ik - -| 3,556,000 4,963,000 44,030 591554 

Switzerland .. ae --| 457,000 840,000 9,039 15,627 
Average value per ton 

13,104,000 14,542,000 15,990,000 9-7 9.0 

Secu 165,000 —_—178,000 2,389 1,741 

razil .. 540,000 451,000 2,661 4,129 
As -rage value per ton 

598,000 705,000 ~—- 629,000 8.4 9:3 

Total (including countries 
not specified) .. + -|21,937,;000 26,774,000 28,650,000] 215,762 267,721 
* Metric tons. t coo RM. 


1 German Figures taken from Monatliche Nachweise iibe arts, 
Deurschlands, published by the. German Statistical Office. PO oan i 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 


1 


PERIL FROM THE AIR by MALCOLM CAMPBELL (Hutchinson and Co 18) 
Malcolm Campbell may not be an avowed Fascist; but he is certainly an incipient 
one. To urge the case for passive defence measures is good ; but to base these upon 
the desire to prevent panic and the will to “defend the Empire” is to provide the 
reason why all Tories want to see the people safe. 

A thoroughly bad and misleading book. R. J. 


EUROPE IN ARMS by LIDDELL HART (Faber and Faber 128 6d) 
Is a composite restatement of most of the Hartian theses, and contains an important 
chapter on “ The Defence of Freedom” which has been favourably noticed by the 
Morning Post. The significance of the Abyssinian campaign is reviewed, and the 
threat to our Mediterranean position through Italo-Insurgent success. Final chapter 
almost proves the impossibility of the next war by reductio ad absurdum ; final sentence 
hopes “a sense of the ridiculous may bring the warring peoples to their senses.”” L. C, 


DEATH FROM THE SKIES by HEINZ LIEPMANN (Secker and Warburg 
6s) 
This book should only be tackled by those who have strong stomachs. Careful 
preparation and scientific assistance, together with a competent style, make up a 
book which gives a clear picture of a future war in the air. 
It is however purely descriptive and, despite an eloquent appeal for action 
(“* Raise a clamour, for God’s sake”), the author suggests no way out for peaceful 
nations. R. J. 


2 


THE BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY: A SHORT HISTORY; by 
TOM BELL (Lawrence & Wishart 1s) 
A mass of factual detail without much analysis of the ideas behind the events. The 
most interesting subject—conflicting trends of opinion inside the party—is sketchily 
dealt with. A knowledge of what the C.P. stands for is assumed in the reader. C. H. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE PACIFIC by GREGORY BIENSTOCK 
(Allen and Unwin 12s 6d) 
This is the English translation of a geo-political study, written in 1935, of the shifting 
balance of forces in the Pacific region. Stress is laid on the growing significance of 
the Pacific area in relation to Europe, the inseparability of the European from the 
Asiatic interests of Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., and the need for a solution of 
the problems created by the counter colonization movement of Asiatic peoples, which 
will not revive Russo-English tension. Several of the more descriptive chapters 
would seem to have been written without reference to important work, which has 
already been published, on many of the subjects discussed. S.H.B. 


WHAT IS AHEAD OF US? by G.D. H. Cole, Sir Arthur Salter, Wickham 
Steed, Sidney Webb, P. M. S. Blackett, Lancelot Hogben. (Allen and Unwin 53s) 
An admirable collection of essays ranging from Cole’s case for an immediate national 
and international popular front “ so strong that even Fascism will not dare to challenge 
its might ”, to Hogben’s examination of ‘“‘the menace of racial extinction” and 
argument that “ planning for survival may entail a much closer approximation to 


equality of wealth than most Socialists now advocate ’’. H. R. G. G. 


BACK FROM THE USSR byANDREGIDE Translated by Dorothy Bussy. 
(Secker and Warburg 2s 6d) 
Severe criticism by a still hopeful admirer. Acknowledging that ‘ whole regions have 
already taken on the smiling aspect of happiness’, Gide deplores uniformity and 
lack of freedom of thought, ignorance of the outside world, and departure from 
‘“‘Leninism ”. He questions whether this is due to the dictatorship of Stalin or was 
inevitable, granted the fallibility of man and the fear of Germany. J.R. 
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WORLD REVOLUTION by C. L. R. James (Secker and Warburg 12s 6d) 
A history of the last twenty years from the Trotskyite angle with Stalin as the big 
bad wolf in the clothing of a very tame sheep. Stalinism exposed as responsible for 
the failure of the German, Chinese, and French Revolutions and for the reintroduction 
of Capitalism in the Soviet Union. Side attacks on other Labour leaders from 


Pollitt to Citrine. H.D.H. 


THE PAPACY IN POLITICS TODAY by JOSEPH McCABE (Watts & 
Co 7s 6d) 
An intriguing study of the decline in the numbers and increase in the political activities 
of the Catholic Church since the Great War. The alliance of the Papacy with the 
Right in most countries explains the Left’s support of No Popery. J. P. 


3 


THE PROBLEM AND PRACTICE OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 
by RAYMOND BURROWS (P. S. King ros 6d) 
Opening with a somewhat inconclusive statement of the theoretical case for and 
against economic planning, Mr. Burrows proceeds to give a brief account of the 
growth of various forms of planned economy in Great Britain, Australasia, America, 
Italy and Russia, with very brief notes on other countries, such as Germany and 
Japan. The factual survey is not detailed enough to be really useful, and the com- 
mentary is pedestrian. G. D. H. C. 


ENGLAND, CRADLE OF COOPERATION by SIDNEY R. ELLIOTT 
(Faber and Faber 8s 6d) 
This account of the cooperative movement is brightly written and likely to interest 
the public. It takes it for granted that the movement can do no wrong; but if this 
complacency be accepted, it gives much interesting information about recent develop- 
ments of cooperative trade, particularly in relation to the growth of monopolies. 
A little more information about the proportion of cooperative production to capitalist 
production in a wide range of commodities, and how it has changed over a period 
of years, would have added to its value. Since the Webbs’ book, now nearly twenty 
years old, it is the most useful for the outside public. M. I. C. 


TRADE REVIVAL IN A DEPRESSED AREA by D. CARADOG JONES 
(University Press of Liverpool 72 pp 2s 6d) 
During the depression unemployment increased more rapidly in the already dis- 
tressed areas than in the rest of the country. During the recovery, improvement 
in unemployment has been less rapid than in the prosperous regions. Merseyside 
is no exception. Some new industries have developed, and the growth of others 
should be encouraged. But nothing but a revival of international trade can restore 
prosperity and prevent further migration. An admirably lucid summary of the 
situation. 


H. A. M. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL FINANCE by WRIGHT and 
HOBHOUSE, 8th edition by CECIL OAKES and G. A. WHEATLEY (Sweet 
and Maxwell 12s 6d) 

A useful up-to-date edition of this comprehensive volume. H. R. G, G. 


SUGAR: A Case Study of Government Control by JOHN E. DALTON 
(Macmillan 12s 6d) 
We could do with more books of this sort. Mr. Dalton describes in immense detail 
the working of the U.S. sugar legislation, the different problems which the Government 
had to face and the various methods by which they were successfully solved (un- 
successfully for the consumers). Mr. Dalton was on the spot as Chief of the Sugar 
Section of the A.A.A. He raises a number of theoretical points about public control 


and Government planning. When will someone write a proper detailed history of 
the British sugar legislation ? R. W. B.C. 
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CAPITAL AND EMPLOYMENT by R. G. HAWTREY (Longmans 158) 
Mr. Hawtrey strikes some* shrewd blows at other economists, and notably at 
Mr. Keynes. The constructive side of the work is less impressive, for one is never 
quite sure whether Mr. Hawtrey is tackling the traditional pre-war trade cycle or 
the present somewhat uneven trade fluctuations. If it is the latter, then the emphasis 
upon short money rates and their effect upon working capital is a little unrealistic. 
A difficult book, definitely. R. W. B. C. 

4 

COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS (ILO Studies and Reports, Series A. 

Industrial Relations No. 39 Geneva 1936 6s) 
This is a study of the scope, contents and methods of negotiation and enforcement 
of collective agreements. It deals with the question, not country by country, but 
under separate heads, using national laws and practices by way of illustration. Both 
voluntary agreements and agreements made under State auspices or enforceable 
by law are included; but more stress is laid on the legal aspects and enforcement 
of agreements than on the processes of voluntary bargaining commonest in Great 
Britain. G.D.H. C. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF ILO, GENEVA (ILO 1s 6d) 
Mr H. B. Butler’s latest annual report is of special interest. It opens with a good 
survey of the economic outlook (none too optimistic), and includes a study of the 
short and long run economic effects of rearmament (short-run, favourable; long-run, 
extremely adverse) and an excellent account of the progress in various countries of 
the movement for a 40-hour week, which Mr Butler regards as inevitably on the 
way as a new international standard. G. D. H. C. 


WORLD STATISTICS OF ALIENS (ILO tos 6d) 
A numerical survey of the distribution of aliens in different countries and at different 
times. The necessity of obtaining completely homogeneous data from the ‘different 
sources before comparisons are in order is emphasized. Definition of “alien” and 
method of census enumeration is important in this connection. The changes in the 
alien population of many countries are analyzed in the decades 1910, 1920 and 1930. 
The tables are of the very excellent standard one has come to expect from ILO 
statistical publications. L. G. 
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